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air. They submit more easily to big words which
often do not shelter big realities. The life without
and the life within rarely harmonise in their souls,
which are exposed to every tempest. Imbued
with dark ideas, their sensibility becomes still
more inflamed, and, ever astir, refers everything
to disappointment and sorrow.

A great poet who is regarded as a great philo-
sopher, Alfred de Vigny, intoxicated by all the
theoretical deceptions which his soul had imbibed
as a sponge absorbs the liquid within its reach,
declared with the firmness which an ideological
conviction bestows, that "hope is the greatest of
our follies."* In this prison called life, whence we
go forth one after another to death, we can expect
no walk, no flower. According to the happy de-
finition of Remy de Gourmont, it is "the point
of honour of boredom." We must be bored,
"it is a sort of higher duty." This, moreover,
is the pet word of many of his contemporaries,
and of the poets and novelists who will succeed
him.

Leconte de Lisle even endeavoured to surpass
it by plainly entreating divine death to liberate us
from time, quantity, and "space." He besought
it to restore the repose which life had disturbed.

1 A. de Vigny, Journal.
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